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attractions, for it would tend to prove that the Inca art of music was not
merely the instinctive expression of an untutored mind, but a rational
selection of a melodic medium best suited to the peculiar needs of the
people's religious and ceremonial ritual. Besides, the number five, sym-
bolic of the hand, may have had a special significance in the conceptual
order of the Incas: the hand of Pachacamac, the Zeus of the Incas, appears
in some of the extraordinary sculptures of gold and stone that are left
as the heritage of Inca art.

The Quena is the most characteristic instrument of the Peruvian In-
dians. The panpipe, in use by the Indians of all South America, is known
in Peru under the name Antara. It consists of a series of connected reeds
of different sizes. The Peruvian ocarina, or Ayariche in the vernacular,
should also be mentioned. The Peruvian Indians use primitive trumpets,
capable of producing several harmonic sounds. They are called the Aylli-
Quepa (also transliterated as Hayllai-Qutyac), and the Tock-Oro. These
trumpets are made of wood or baked clay. In the church at Pisac, conch
shell trumpets are used in the Catholic Sunday service.

Of the drums, the Peruvians have the Tinya, which is a barrel with a
membrane covering each end. Another drum, the Huancar^ with one
membrane, is capable of producing a definite pitch. The Maracas, a gourd
filled with dry seeds, is known in Peru under the onomatopoeic name
Chil-ChiL These primitive instruments are included in the score of the
ballet suite Suray-Surita by the late Indian Peruvian composer Teodoro
Valcarcel.

During the early centuries of the conquest, the native dances and in-
struments were regarded by the colonial administration as potentially
dangerous. The*Church combated the native arts on religious grounds.
Thus in 1614, the Archbishop of Lima ordered all native musical in-
struments burned. Any Indian found in possession of such instruments
was to be given three hundred lashes and paraded through the streets in
a red shirt riding a llama. The Jesuit Arriaga, in his report Extirpation
de la Idolatria del Peru (1621), boasted that he had punished 679 In-
dians and destroyed 603 large and 3418 small musical instruments in
his personal punitive expedition across the land.

Parallel to the suppression of native music, attempts were made by
some ecclesiastics in Peru to turn the native art to Christian use. Thus in
1551 the organist of the Cuzco Cathedral wrote a choral work in the
pentatonic system of the Incas, with a text in the vernacular glorifying
the Sun God, and had a group of natives sing it in the church* There were,